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undreds of their fellow Christians suffer martyrdom. 
seemed good to Nero to put Christians to death, as it 
ed good to Hitler to liquidate everyone who stood in 
yay of his maniac ambition. But Nero had not under- 
that complete change of mind. Hitler had not under- 
it. Hence their idea of what was good is cruel, dis- 
d, inhuman, and wholly out of line with the will of 


re will of God, therefore, is whatever is good, ac- 
ble and perfect. Good, acceptable and perfect te 
n? To you, to me, each being the judge for himself. 
ae question remaining is this: Am I competent to 
fe rightly? Is mine a changed mind? Is my thinking, 
lense of values, turned in the right direction? Other- 
as we have seen, what appears to me good and ac- 
ible may prove abhorrent to right-thinking men. Wit- 
Nero and Hitler! 

ie individual must be the judge. That is his respon- 
ty. The crux of it, then, is the turn of his mind, the 
| of view from which he evaluates forces, men and 


it too much to assume that your Christian profession 
dof that your mind has undergone a change such as 
imputed to his people in Rome? Or, at least, that 
lare willing to undergo such a change? If your mind 
|, you are competent to begin knowing, learning by 
rience, the will of God. This is not to say that your 
ment will not improve as you increase in spiritual 
tiveness. It will improve. We are enjoined to pray, 
will be done. That will can be done only as we be- 
» increasingly sensitive to discern it. 

it right at this moment, you are competent to exercise 
iment. What of that project you have in mind; that 


Steps On The Long Road To Peace 


this paper goes to press, the outlook for better in- 
itional relations is brighter than it has been in many 
js, not much brighter, but noticeably so. General 
on his recent visit to Washington went to great 
'to stress his conviction that the present impasse be- 
nthe Russians and the Western Powers can be and 
le peaceably settled. It is true that the Western Pow- 
hve halted all train traffic in and out of Russia through 
tn Germany. This, however, is no more belligerent 
| the Russian action in halting our train traffic into 
in. Both blockades are declared to be caused by “tech- 
| difficulties.” This sounds childish and perhaps is so 
|t is better than saber rattling. This latest action of 
tica, Britain and France has been accompanied by the 
bstion, rather vaguely held out, that the allies might 
jilling to compromise on the issue of their new cur- 
. Most important, however, is the possibility of open- 
p renewed Four Power discussions leading to a com- 
settlement of the German situation. 

ormed students of world relations are puinting out 
circumstances have changed for Russia and in the 
: Russian sphere since the break up of the London 
gn Ministers Conference last December. Since then 
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story you mean to tell; that business deal you intend to 
put over; that ideal you are pursuing? Does your changed, 
your “converted,” your rightly directed mind pronounce 
it good? Good in view of all it involves? Is it acceptable? 
That is, if it were pursued as a general policy by every- 
body, would the social effects be acceptable to men of 
good will? If so, it is in line with the will of God. 


Let us not be dismayed by the third adjective. The will 
of God which we are able to discern is also perfect. Of 
course it is. But that does not mean that we shall be able 
to realize it immediately and completely, It is not given 
us to achieve perfection in this imperfect world. We can 
dimly perceive it, reach for it, yearn for it, and so approach 
it day by day. But our reach will always exceed our grasp. 
Let us find comfort in the thought that we are reaching, 
and with minds so turned that our eyes never lose sight 
of the perfect goal. 


This is the thought expressed in the exquisite lines of 
Edwin Markham’s poem, Earth Is Enough. 


“We men of earth have here the stuff 
Of Paradise. We have enough. 

We need no other stones to build 

The stairs into the unfulfilled; 

No other ivory for the doors; 

No other marble for the floors; 

No other cedar for the beam 

And dome of man’s immortal dream. 
Here on the paths of every day, 

Her? on our common, human way, 

Is all the busy gods would take 

To build a Heaven; to mold and make 
New Edens. Ours the task sublime 
To build Eternity in Time.” 


Russia has suffered several defeats at the polls, notably in 
France and Italy and more recently, in Finland. 

The influence of the Kremlin inside the areas dominated 
is not as complete as had been thought previously. This 
was dramatically illustrated in the rift between Marshall 
Tito of Yugoslavia and the Moscow controlled Comin- 
form. Indications are also that all is not sweetness and ac- 
cord between the present communist leaders of both 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia and great Russia. All of 
these circumstances together indicate most styongly that 
Russia has too many internal problems to embark on a 
shooting war even if she wished to. 

While the dissension in communist ranks should not 
be counted on to modify Russian demands too heavily, 
they do count in the total picture. Most important of all, 
they slow the pace in international developments down 
and give us precious time to recover sanity and move 
toward a decent peace. 

Communists are always willing to compromise when 
they have to. The improvement in the food situation in 
Europe and the first successes of the Marshall Plan, both 
strengthen the democratic forces. Thus compromise in 
the direction of peace may be expected from Russia. 
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Attleboro Youth Give Children 


Hope Hilton 


And Parents He 


Here is the inspiring story of how one small group of Universalis 
people are doing something about the needy children of Europe. 


AST winter, Carles 

ton Fisher visited 
the Murray Universalist 
Church School in Attle- 
boro to acquaint the chil- 
dren with the work being 
done for DP children in 
Germany. He told them 
something about the work 
of the Service Committee, 
but spent most of his 
time showing motion pic- 
tures. The main picture 
was “Seeds of Destiny,” a 
grim portrayal of the 
plight of youth at various age levels from babyhood to the 
teen ages. Our children were impressed with the fact that 
the children in the movies were “our age.” The U.Y.F. 
members asked to see the film again that night at the 
youth meeting. 

In the evening, just before showing the picture, I said, 
“Let’s look at this very carefully; and when it’s over, let’s 
see if we can tell each other how it makes us feel.” After 
a long silence someone said, “Everyone ought to see this. 
It would make people understand.” “And those young 
people—they aren’t any older than we are!” “It makes me 
feel awfully selfish because I have so much.” “Those little 
babies!” After a while, the thoughts came around to the 
idea that this was a big problem; what was to be done? 
The usual answer came: what can we do? We thought 
that if we could help one child, perhaps just try it for one 
year, so that he would have a better chance to grow up in 
a healthy, happy way, we might be making one more sup- 
porter of real freedom, who would believe in goodness 
and brotherhood. But we decided to wait another week 
and mull it over. 

It was mulled at great length, and on the following Sun- 
day, it was decided that the group would pledge itself to 
partial support of one child, in one of our homes in Ger- 
many, for one year. (Most of the young people are in 
high school, and they do not have much money.) Finally, 
word came from Carleton Fisher giving us the names of 
two German families needing assistance. Each family had 
two children. The group picked the family in Diisseldorf 
and instructed the secretary, Peggy Willsey, to write to 
the children’s father. : 

Shortly after that, when Dr. Ulrich was preparing to 
leave for Europe, I gave him the name and address of the 
family and asked him to visit them for us if he had an op- 


Helga and Rainer Schuette 


See 


portunity. He visited the family late in May anc 
this grand letter. 


Children’s Home Auet 


Hdqr 913.@ 
Uelzen, B. A. C 
May 2 


Dear Hope: 

{am glad to be able to write you that I have 
on Mr. and Mrs. Walter Schuette in Dus: 
Luetzowstrasse 26. (note the corrected spelling 
street name). Mr. Schuette is an employee of z 
His income is in marks, of course, which I pi 
you know is highly inflated. As a bank emple 
does not have the advantage many employee 
who work in factories, i.e. receiving part of their 
in kind—That is coal miners besides receivin 
mark wages also receive so much coal which th 
use or sell themselves or exchange for other gi 
kind. The articles on the German ration ar 
controlled and if they can be found can be bo 
the controlled price. It’s mighty poor ration in t 
place—1500 calories— but one cannot live on ¢ 
Vitamins are terribly lacking. Proteins the pec 
are very, very short. For the month of May, 1 
no meat in the German or the DP ration. I 
glad that your youth group has adopted the s 
daughter of this family because in their positic 
can help themselves less than many other fan 

Dr. Elizabeth Kleinberger, the Senior Rep 
tive of the Unitarian-Universalist Service Con 
was with me when we called on the Schuette’s : 
reactions to the family are the same. You car 
the Youth Fellowship of the Attleboro Chur 
what they are doing for this family by takin 
themselves the support of the girl of seven and 
of ten is mecting a genuine need. | 

The children were at school when we call 
daughter is of a highly nervous disposition a 
suffering as do so many from the after effects 
of day and night bombing, very inadequate f 
tainly for these past three years, and being suri 
as they are in Diisseldorf with ruins upo| 
blocks and blocks of them. The son is strong: 
cally, but he, too, when awakened at night ¢ 
morning, still comes out of his sleep with a 
with fear. 

_ The Schuette’s were bombed out of their h 
ing these raids and lost all of their belongi 
rooms the family is living in are fairly nice 
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‘table as is their furniture. Their clothing was neat 
a pin and very much worn and patched. Their liv- 
quarters were spotlessly clean. 

left some wash and laundry soap and a box of soap 
wder, spcols of sewing thread, and chocolate for 
2 kids. I wished to high heaven I had had a pound 
coffee to leave them for their own use or for ex- 
ange for other things. I am told it has a value of 
ar or five hundred marks. 

We are sending them a box of things from the 
rermuhle Children’s Home containing a dress for 
ts. Schuette, a pair of shoes for the girl, dress and 
eater for the girl, package of smoking tobacco, can 
Friend’s Beef and Gravy. We are doing this be- 
4se it will be necessarily so long before anything 
1 arrive there from Attleboro. They showed us the 
uly very nice letter written by the Secretary of the 
mth Fellowship, but did not have a copy of the 
dly they mailed to you. I think it was mailed but a 
v days ago because Mr. Schuette had been away at 
> time it was received. There is no German air mail 
‘ civilians as yet so it most likely will take three 
‘eks to reach Attleboro and I imagine it will take 
=n longer for the first package to make the trip to 
‘rmany. 

When you ’phoned me in Providence, you said you 
ited suggestions, hence the following. 

To begin with, I think it would be swell if a CARE 
ckage could be sent. That will arrive in shortest 
re. The food items that are most needed by the 
ildren are: margerine or lard, preferably the former, 
ce it also will do for bread spread; rice, this especial- 
good for the girl and cannot be bought in Ger- 
Hy except at the most fantastic price; instant sweet- 
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eft to right, front row, Edward Carpenter, Richard Carpenter, Robert Carpenter, Jean Faulkner, Marjorie Berberian. Second 
| row, left to right, Jean Beausoleil, Norman Whyte, Peggy Willsey. 


ened cocoa, the plain cocoa has not enough food value 
to make economic use of space; dehydrated milk; egg 
powder; tinned lemon juice; spices (pepper, cinna- 
mon); honey in cans; peanuts in cans; cocoamalt; 
chocolate syrup; liver paste; dried fruit; spaghetti; cof- 
fee; peanut oil; outer clothing and underwear; towels 
and sheets; writing paper; knitting yarn and knitting 
needles; sewing needles and thread; shoes and stock- 
ings; vaseline; tooth brushes and paste; candles; soap. 

On the food items, it is our opinion that more ef- 
ficient use of money and space will be made with se- 
lections from above than CARE packages—i.e for con- 
tinued support. There is no shortage of bread and 
flour over here. 

My very best wishes to the Youth Group that have 
taken this responsibility upon themselves. As the 
months and years pass and their well-planned shar- 
ing with this family helps this German boy and girl 
in achieving a fine manhood and womanhood, may 
the consciousness of doing God’s will, bring to them 
an abiding satisfaction. 

Gustav Ulrich 

The day after Dr. Ulrich’s letter arrived, another came 
from the children’s mother. (She thought our young peo- 
ple were older, because she sent the letter to “Mrs.” 
Willsey. Evidently her letter was written before Dr. Ul 
rich’s visit because she xsked how we had received their 
name and address.) The letter, in German, was translated 
by Mrs. S. M. Stone, a member of our-church. 

Most honored and dear Mrs. Willsey: 

To our great surprise and pleasure we received your 
nice letter of May 4th. 

That there are human beings, who not having lived 
through or gone through the most terrible material, 
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mental and soul-breaking strain here in Germany, 
with a warm heart ready to help, is a much greater 
help than you can ever imagine; and that you especial- 
ly want to help children is so nice and so good, be- 
cause the little ones are not in any way guilty of the 
terrible conditions which, of course, affect them the 
most. 

We—and especially my husband—have before, as 
well as after the National Socialists assumed power, 
fought against them. 

Our two children, seven and a half year old Hela 
and the soon to be ten years old Rainer, we have been 
able to bring through the terror of the bombing, not 
at all hurt, but still bearing the mark left on them. 
The two children are very dear, and we hope, with a 
full heart, that they grow up to be good human peop:e 
who will fight for the ideals of humanity. 

You ask what the children need most. It is very 
hard to pick out any particular item because to meas- 
ure it in our normal existence before the war, every- 
thing is missing now. We were bombed out and, 
naturally, lost everything. . 

Helga is a most delicate, nervous child, to whom, 
no doubt, a better diet would be of great benefit. 
Rainer is stronger and, of course, he needs everything 
in clothing because he is growing very fast. He is five 
feet tall. We cannot buy anything in clothes, be it 
stockings, shoes, sweaters or underwear. 

Please find enclosed a little picture of our chi!dren, 
taken toward the end of 1946. 

My husband is at present on a trip and I have sent 
your letter to him immediately. I am sure he will 
write to you himself. 

May I be permitted to ask from whom you received 
our appeal? 

With the deepest thanks in my heart for your kind 
letter, we all greet you with many good wishes.” 

“Yours, 
Ilse Schuette 
Then a letter came from the father. ‘The first paragraph 
is in English, and the rest in German. (The German was 
translated for us by a friend in Boston, who originallr 
came from Germany.) 


Dear Mrs. Willsey, 

As my knowledge of the English language, being here 
without the help of any dictionary or grammar, is not of 
such extent that I might be able to express all I want to 
say, | beg your pardon answering in my own language, 
and I hope you will be better in languages than I am. 

Your heartwarming letter of May 4 has been forwarded 
to me by my wife and I want to add a few words to what 
she wrote to you, to tell you how much your words were 
enjoyed by us. The sun shines brighter and friendlier to 
me when I think of your letter. The help which you an- 
nounce takes away much of the heavy sorrow, of which 
we had more than enough since the beginning of the bad 
Hitler era. You can not buy any clothing here in normal 
fashion. And food is so short that even the most modest 
person can not keep alive with it. So everybody is forced 
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to procure for himself, in any possible way, wha 
lacking, without asking whether this is right or) 
So those who are manufacturing any goods or wh 
any at their disposal are best off because they exchar 
goods which are within their reach against those 
they are lacking. We call that to compensate. Ar 
whole life depends more and more on this system 
gray and black market. And he who can’t pay th 
of the black market or who can’t compensate is very 
off. 

What the government is able to get of necessary 
and can distribute at normal prices, is by far not € 
and is decreasing constantly. I am sorry to say tha 
one of the normal users who have to live on the g 
ment distributions, because the reichbank who et 
me does not manufacture any goods, nor does it o 
employees any possibilities for compensation, (b 
Since, in addition to that, we have been bombed o 
all our possessions have been lost, we are unable t 
the peasant or the merchant or the craftsman amy 
Our small savings are used up long ago, becau 
pound of butter, for instance, costs as much as I m 
three weeks. So many a time already we-have been 
need, but always in the end we found some help. 

We received gifts, packages from Switzerlan 
America. And last fall our little daughter Helga » 
Switzerland three weeks through the Swiss Red 
From there she returned with round cheeks and be 
eyes, but after a few weeks she was as blue and f 
before. But as heavy as need and sorrow may be he 
are happy from all our heart because the nazi g 
ment is over with all its brutality, its pressure, its inj 
its negation of all that is good and noble, its hatre 
its over-bearing and all the insanity that it let loose. 
is all the nightmare with its anxiety and pain, its tr 
of the bad which we had to go through. That we a: 
again to bring up our children as decent human | 
that we can plant in their hearts the love of ever 
that is good, the friendship for all which is alive an 
that alone weighs heavier than all the need and mi: 
recent years. The hardest fate, even destruction, is 
than a victory of Hitler would have been. 

I was a member of a secret resistance organizatio 
now I am using all my strength and time which I ca 
from my professional work, in social and political or 
tions to work towards a change of attitude and idea 
to awaken human ideals. This task has never giver 
day or an hour to rest since the catastrophe, so that k 
my strength is. exhausted and they sent me here 
cuperation. 

I have taken up too much of your effort already i 
ing this letter. Let me just tell you once more thay 
grateful to you from all my heart for your high-t 
and noble intentions. ! 

I greet you and your friends cot 
Walter Ss 

The young people sat down with. the letters FI 
cided on a course of action. They had had a sta 
drive, which netted enough money for a couple of 


| 
! 
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es. They instructed the secretary to send a CARE box 
at away. They had also collected some clothing from 


nds, hoping that it might be useful until the children’s 
asurements could be obtained; and a box containing 
; clothing was prepared fcr shipment. the next day. 
en we went over Gus’s list quite carefully. Everyone 
icted at least one item from the list and agreed to bring 
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guard of such efforts to foster World Order. 


IX HIS Conference was sponsored by the Church Peace 
} Union, the American Association for the United 
tions and the World Alliance for International Friend- 
ip Through the Churches. Seventy-five other national 
i international-organizations joined in the sponsorship, 
tluding our own Universalist Church of America. 
Almost all the major faiths of the world were repre- 
uted there; the Buddhist, Confucian, Hindu, Jewish, 
pslem, Taoist, Bahai, and in our Christian fold many 
inches of Protestantism and the Greek Orthodox. 

iThe speakers included world leaders of religion, educa- 
in, science, government and the United Nations organi- 
hion. 

[he Conference sessions were divided into four Com- 
jssions, with a preliminary report on each one: “The 
tited Nations and Its Task,” “The Moral and Religious 
jsources of Mankind,” “Religion and Human Rights, 
1 “A Practical Program of Action.” We Universalists 
‘0 attended felt that there was not enough democratic 
ticipation by all the sponsoring organizations or the 
egates in the planning and presentation of the program, 
t saw the practical problems involved. 

}. There was a sincere recognition of the great religious 
neiples underlying all faiths and all efforts to establish 
Hecent world order. Dr. Ralph Sockman, opening the 
mference, made clear our basic common purpose in 
iseking the Universals” which must guide and inspire 
ch efforts. These “universals” were recognized as: Rev- 
nce for the Supreme Spirit which orders the universe 
d our human life, and respect for every human being 
d his rights, as being inseparable from the human fam- 
| and its struggles for a better life. This, translated into 
jitistian terms, would mean again the Fatherhood of 
bd, the Brotherhood of Man, the Two Great Command- 
nts. There was a sincere common acceptance of these 
basic to all else. 

There was also a common recognition that we have as 
t as individuals, churches, nations, far to go before we 
¢ by these principles enough to save ourselves. Profes- 
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te members of the Peace Action Division of the Universalist Commis- 
nm on World Order (Donald C. McMillan, Philip R. Giles, Burchard A. 
lyce, Jr.,) with Carl H. Voss as alternate for William J. Arms, attended 
» Conference in an effort to help keep our Universalist Fellowship in the 
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it to the church office within a week. The Secretary was 
also instructed to send another CARE package early in 
July. 

The group has already scattered for the summer; but 
it has been agreed that September and October will be de- 
voted to money-raising, sewing, and other activities, so that 
their Christmas box will be on its way early. 

We irke “our family” and “our children.” 


ieport Of The Conference On The Moral 
ind Spiritual Support Of The United Nations 


sor Lewis Mumford stated that we are called upon today 
for mighty creative and moral achievements, but we are 
victims of “moral breakdown” in many areas of our so- 
ciety. He pointed out the failure to distinguish evil from 
good in much of our philosophy, and the slavery to the 
“cult of violence” that is seen in present-day diplomacy 
and the armaments race. He reported that the atomic 
scientists had warned Franklin Roosevelt that the atomic 
bomb would only increase the insecurity of this nation 
and the whole world, since it would result in the present 
preparations for war, with much more being spent on 
armaments than on making the United Nations Organi- 
zation effective. Robert St. John, correspondent and lec- 
turer, pointed out our moral degeneracy in the present 
trend toward the acceptance, even by most church people, 
of the way of “mass murder” in the solution of our prob- 
lems. “Either the forces of religion rise up to stop this 
trend today,” he said, “or they are finished.” 

Dr. Tarakath Das of India, visiting professor at New 
York and Columbia Universities, said that we as indi- 
viduals must renounce the way of war, and do so 
thoroughly, before we can expect nations to do so. Rabbi 
David de Sola Pool supported this principle, and said that 
the vision of a true world order, reverently and stead- 
fastly held in all our hearts, can still enable us to emerge 
victorious in the present “crisis in the soul of man”. Chan- 
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ning Tobias, representing the President's Commission on 
Human Rights (Civd Rights?) said that our salvation 
depends upon getting the church people of the world to 
put “the welfare of every child of God ahead of ecclesias- 
tical status”. Such was the stern and forthright recogm1- 
tion of our spiritual shortcomings in the present crisis by 
this great Conference. 

II. The second major emphasis of the. Conference of 
World Religions in Support of the United Nations is 1n- 
dicated in its title. Frequent objection was voiced to the 
manner in which the inadequacies and “failures” of the 
United Nations Organization have received much more 
publicity than its strong points and its successes. Mrs. 
Ruth Bryan Rohde said that the public has not been at 
all equally well-informed on both sides of this matter, and 
this has resulted in the negative and faithless attitude so 
many have toward the UN. 

Martin Hill of Great Britain, and Dr. C. L. Hsia of the 
Chinese Delegation to the United Nations pointed out 
that the Security Council has by no means failed. Of the 
eight cases brought before it so far, two have been amic- 
ably settled, and three others are being worked on at 
present, including the hopeful dealing with the Palestine 
crisis. Dr. Hsia is confident that armed force such as has 
prevailed in the past will be outlawed and eliminated by 
the UNO. 

Hon. Charles Malik of Lebanon, President of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the UN, pointed out eleven 
major improvements to the world’s life which his division 
had made, such as the Economic Commission for Europe 
which laid the groundwork for the European Recovery 
Program, the United Nations Appeal for Children now 
going on, the Reciprocal Trade Agreements which have 
opened up international trade, and the large-scale treat- 
ment of the cholera epidemic in Egypt. To the work of 
the Commission on Human Rights, headed by Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Mr. Malik gave much credit for ad- 
vances in defining and strengthening our basic human 
rights. There are six major articles in the UN Charter 
dealing with human rights, and there will be a carefully 
formulated Declaration of Human Rights presented to the 
General Assembly of the UN meeting in Paris in Septem- 
ber. Our basic trouble today, Mr. Malik said, is that so 
few of the world’s peoples see clearly their basic and in- 
alienable rights as individuals, and therefore do not de- 
mand them of their governments. 

Roger Baldwin, leader of the American Civil Liberties 
Union supported the above assertion by pointing out that 
the distinguishing feature of Western Democracy is that 
the people have been given their basic rights independent- 
ly of their government, whereas those of Eastern “de- 
mocracy” are only given those rights their governments 
grant them. The sovereignty of governments must be pene- 
trated by the peoples of the world, through the UNO, for 
investigation and enforcement of law, Mr. Baldwin said. 

Mr. Chester Williams, representing the Department ‘of 
State, asserted that the nations of the world have not 
utilized the UN Charter nearly as much as they could. 
They want to change the Charter, he said, to gain ad- 
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vantages in international diplomacy without ch 
their own policies. He pointed out the good w 
Count Bernadotte in Palestine as evidence of the g 
world support of the UN’s efforts toward amity. * 
men in Palestine are being restrained by one ut 
man,” he said, “but he is really armed with the 
might of all; enlightened public opinion. This pro 
vitally important part each one of us plays in givir 
integrity, spiritual force to the United Nations Or. 
tion, by giving spiritual support to all others w 
striving toward World Order.” In the discussion 

point led by Clark M. Eichelberger, it was recc 
anew that we in religious groups must make this s 
support of the UN our unifying dynamic, insteac 
lowing divisive policies to weaken us and the UN. 

Francis H. Russell, Liaison Chief of the Departr 
State, said that the present people’s crusade for < 
life all over the world is essentially a healthy and < 
thing; it but needs to be channelled into the struc 
the UN. First there must be proof by all nations t 
needs and rights of all people come first, throug 
projects as the European Recovery Program. Wh 
basic condition is met, the people of the various cc 
will help the United Nations Organization to 
among them and keep the peace. UNESCO is t 
channel through which the people can keep inforn 
co-operate, he said. 

Frieda Kirchway, brilliant and modest editor 
Nation, struck at the heart of our American smugn 
hypocrisy when she asked what we, the strongest 
are doing to set an example of concern for the we 
all peoples that is free from our own ambition 
policies of imperialism and retaliation still preva 
said, “the United States is no better than Russia i 
ing to sacrifice her own interests, such as the veto 
and our foreign policy is Russia’s best argument 
tactics.” Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, eminent Negro soc 
was even stronger in his exposure of the manner it 
we are the pot, trying to call the kettle black. Onh 
specific issues squarely with maturity and devotio 
world view will keep these conflicts from becomin 
trous, all these experts argeed. James P. Warbt 
noted economist, stressed world-wide economic p 
and co-operation in this effort to prove our concern 
basic welfare of all. . 

Professor Charles M. Hendel of Yale gave us a 
lent philosophic basis for the necessary correlatio 
the various cultures and contributions of the worl 
ple into a unified whole. He expressed the One 
philosophy in a way most gratifying to Universal 
ing that as every man comes more and more to 
identity of his essential needs, and hopes and as] 
with every other man, he will be more willing to’ 
himself his brother’s keeper, and share in the 
thought and work that advance the common we 

Another thrilling experience for us Universalist 
hear Dr. Edmund W. Sinnott, President of the 
Association for the Advancement of Science, st 
he feels are the distinctive contributions of scien 
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\d’s progress. (We could close our eyes and feel that 
jlarence Skinner was speaking of Universalism,) Dr. 


| 
i 


Jott said: 
\“That science is truly ecumenical, in that anything 
true scientist discovers is gladly shared with all others 
he spirit of serving the world’s welfare. 

\“That science is based on a vital faith in the universe 
its laws as being orderly and dependable, thus favor- 
to intelligent endeavors; 

)° That the true scientist is driven by a spirit of quest- 
ind adventure of faith in progress, ‘which is the moral 
valent of the frontier spirit’, always looking for new 
ids of advancement. 

That scientists see today as never before that the 
jtual values of human welfare and culture must always 
> first, or the greatest achievements of science will be 
ied to human destruction.” 

|. Harry Overstreet carried on this fundamental uni- 
lism by saying that people must be ready for freedom, 
its attendant responsibilities as well as rights. This 
| for mental health and maturity which not many of 
lave, but must gain by a vital educational program in 
local communities. He also reminded us that govern- 
its and people show their real estimate of human na- 
»by the ways in which they behave. They either show 
Iv, cheap estimate of human life by counting people 
lawns for business, state or church to manipulate, or 
| show that to them every person is sacred by their 
re to serve that person and help him make his con- 
Vion in turn to the common good. 

|. Ambassador Carlos P. Romulo, Chief of the Phil- 
ne Mission to the United Nations, made the third 
iclimactic emphasis of the World Conference when he 
inded us that “We the People” are the future and the 
of the United Nations; that this great organization 
only do its true work when the common man sees 
| he is the UN, and makes his influence felt upon his 
rmmental and United Nations representatives. Until 
, delegates to the UN will represent sovereign gov- 
gents; the United Nations will be a league of sov- 
zn states, until the people of every land make it their 
dd Federation of mutual respect and mutual aid. 


hus did that remarkable little man and others help us 
be that we must all discipline ourselves to become citi- 
3 of the world now, informing ourselves as to our 
'd rights and duties, and never turning from the vision 
the goal of a World Government wherein all peoples 
w the blessings we cherish for ourselves. Local church 
y groups can lead the way here. 

oward the end of the Conference, a group of college- 
young people, the “Youthbuilders”, presented a radio- 
> dramatization of their faith in the United Nations 
their determination to be among those who help this 
it hope for humanity to succeed. They renewed that 
1 and determination in us all, which made the Con- 
nce more than worth while. 


hese steps in “A Practical Program of Action” were 
n by the Conference: A resolution calling upon Cong- 
to set aside immediately the 65 million dollars needed 
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for the UN permanent home in New York City; a resolu- 
tion supporting the State Department in the efforts toward 
a world convention against genocide, or the mass slaughter 
of peoples. A Provisional International Committee of 60 
persons to serve as the interim governing body of the Con- 
ference, with the World Alliance For International Friend- 
ship Through Religion the name of the new organization. 


Operation Nottingham 
Nancy Jean Burr 
Universalist Youth Run New England Work Camp 
OTTINGHAM is playing host to a group of young 


people who have organized a work-camp_ project 
there. Under the direction of the Rev. Carl H. Voss, ex- 
ecutive minister of Universalist Churches for New Hamp- 
shire, the work-campers, representative of five states, are 
undertaking physical repairs on the local community 
church and the reorganization of a Sunday school. 


An overnight transformation took place when the local 
Community Hall became a combination girls’ dorm and 
mess hall. The Town Hall, on the other hand, has as- 
sumed the guise of recreation and lecture room, and male 
sleeping quarters. The two buildings provide an ideal site 
for the project, and the nearby “swimmin’ hole”, soda 
fountain, and general store offer possibilities for leisure 
time. 


Educational lectures punctuated the work program of 
the first week. Led by competent faculty members, the 
young people have investigated the history and philosophy 
of work camps, the scientific methods behind a progres- 
sive church school, and the importance of the small com- 
munity. Other lecturers discussed their experiences in 
Dutch, Hungarian, Syrian, and other American work- 
camps, comparing the techniques with those being used 
in the Nottingham project. Out of the field of work-camp- 
ing, but a very interesting sidelight, was a talk on the is- 
cues underlying the Palestine situation. 

While mornings of the initial week have been given 
over to education, afternoons have found the young peo- 
ple making necessary preparations for painting the Not- 
tingham church and improving the appearance of the 
overgrown and unkempt grounds around it. In addition 
to these preliminaries, the group has found time to im- 
prove the appearance of the grounds around the Com- 
munity House and Town Hall. A nearby forest blaze 
gave them a chance to demonstrate their abilities as volun- 
teer firemen. With such varied experiences for a back- 
eround of working together, the boys and girls are eager 
to begin on their fulltime work schedule on July first. 

Not believers in the “All work and no play” philosophy, 
the work-campers have already entered into the social life 
of the community. A local weinie roast and Saturday 
dance have provided two interesting evenings, while the 


voung people have entertained high-school aged Notting- 


hamites to an evening of games and dancing. 


(Continued on page 349) 


Christian Democracy 


At Its Best 


Stanley Manning 


The General Council of Congregational Christian Churches acted affirma- 
tively on the proposed Basis of Union with the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church at its meeting at Oberlin, Ohio. General agreement reached after 


long hours of discusston. 


T WAS almost with a sense of foreboding that the Gen- 

eral Conference of the Congregational Christian 
Churches met in Oberlin, Ohio, June 17-24. There had 
been a wide divergence of opinion as to the wisdom of 
the proposed merger with the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, due in part to the fact that the agreement was 
not as definite and detailed as it might have been. The 
crucial question was over the freedom and independence 
of the local Church. The opposition feared that the union 
would end that traditional and cherished Congregational 
freedom, for the Evangelical and Reformed Church is 
presbyterian in its form of government and many deci- 
sions, such as ordination and ministerial fellowship rest 
with the synods. The proponents said these fears were 
groundless, but there was no authoritative body to in- 
terpret it. So the divergence of opinion went all the way 
from enthusiastic support to bitter opposition. 

It looked beforehand as if only one of two possible out- 
comes must ensue. One would be a postponement of the 
issue, with instructions to a committee to continue dis- 
cussions for two years more, and indeed this had been the 
last recommendation of the Executive Committee when 
the opposition proved to be so much stronger than had 
been expected. The other outcome would be a decision 
by sheer weight of numbers, leaving the defeated minor- 
ity disgruntled, unreconciled and still in opposition. There 
were a number of churches that threatened secession if 
the merger went through. 

Neither of those things happened. There was an earn- 
est, patient and persistent effort to find a way that would 
satisfy both sides. All of Saturday morning had been 
scheduled for the discussion, but no agreement was 
reached then. Over the weekend both groups met sep- 
arately and sometimes together, and finally in the small 
hours of Monday morning there was agreement on a com- 
promise statement. 

This was received by the Council with enthusiasm and 
almost everyone was ready to rise and sing the Doxology, 
when Dr. Louis W. Goebel, President of the General 
Synod of the Evangelical and Reformed Church, was 
called upon. He said that if the proposal were adopted, 
worded as it was, it would have to be referred back for 
vote by the General and all the State and Regional synods, 
a process that would take two or three years. Proponents 
feared that if that happened there would be an opposi- 
tion group develop in the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church which would make a perfect union of the two 
denominations impossible. And besides, many delegates 
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were impatient; they did not want to wait two oj 
years, even for a better basis of union. * 

So another afternoon and night of consultation w} 
essary, and finally a different compromise statemey; 
agreed upon, which the Evangelical and Reformed | 
said would not require another vote on their pa 
which both sides in the Congregational Christian 
cil could approve. The revised statement was th 
of business or. Tuesday morning and was finally ad 


‘In true Congregational and democratic fashion, th 


was not unanimous. No official count was ma 
there were eleven negative votes out of a total 
nine hundred voting delegates in the College Chg 
the time. : 

That was Christian democracy at its best. The: 
no majority riding rough shod over a protesting mi 
and no fascist suppression of all opposition, but a r 
finally successful effort to find a way that would ¢ 
close to satisfying everyone as was humanly, anc 
gregationally, possible. 

There remains the task of working out a Const} 
for the United Church of Christ, as it is to be called, 
will not be easy. One provision of the compromi 
that several of the leading opponents of the me 
originally proposed should be added to the co 
charged with this task, giving assurance that th 
pendence and autonomy of the local church will | 
guarded. There were many expressions of hope t 
merger might prove to be the nucleus of a much} 
and more inclusive church. And it may happen, 
union is predicated on two conditions which must | 
if there is ever to be a united Protestant Church 
is the freedom of the local church to act for itsel} 
the other is that the statement of faith to be made 
of the Constitution is to be regarded, “as a testimo 
not a test.” Acceptance will not be a condition of 
bership either for an individual or a church. 

After the General Council had completed its ac 
the merger, it was often remarked, “Now we cat 
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the real business of the Council and the Church.” 
that real business had to do with lifting the world 
ull of human life to the Christian level, to discover 
enforce the relevance of Christian ideals in every 
rn of life. 

etings of the various missionary bodies dealt with 
tremendous interests at home and abroad. The 
of Church World Service was eloquently presented 
ir. Robbins W. Barstow; Dr. Henry Smith Peiper 
yf the work of the World Council of Churches which 
be brought to final organization this summer; a new 
1 movie, “A Letter from China,” had its premiere, 
ing the work being done in a war ravaged section 
at country by a new missionary family; and action 
taken on the unified budget which corresponds to 
Jniversalist Unified Appeal. This is a new achieve- 
for the Congregational Christian Council which 
ad several separate funds and appeals up to this time. 
unified budget calls for an average of $5.35 for each 
ber of the Congregational Christian Churches. It 
d be explained that this figure includes the money 
» raised by the Women’s Fellowship and all other 
lary organizations. 

ere were many other features of the week-long meet- 
ynly a few of which can be mentioned. There was 
dmirable presiding of the moderator, Dr. Albert W. 
er, who allowed just enough humor to be interjected 
ep the large assembly in good spirits. There was 
weful preparation for the meeting by the college, the 
church and the Ohio Conference, so that everyone 
sonvinced that a college campus is the ideal place 
ich a gathering. There were the noonday devotions 
» old First Church, conducted by the Chaplain, Dr. 
d Grant Walton, of Brooklyn. There were exten- 
ixhibits, too many for any one visitor. There were 
«cellent Conference Lectures, a series by Dr. Walter 
yorton, of the Oberlin faculty, which will be pub- 
later. There were the greetings from other de- 
ations: Unitarian, Disciples, Evangelical and Re- 


(Continued from page 347) 

lhty-two townspeople attended when the first services 
Iheld in the Nottingham church last Sunday. The 
rim, under the direction of the camp faculty, young 
» and local leaders, included a selection by the newly- 
choir, a baptism, and a fine inspirational theme. 
insive progress has already been made for the open- 
‘the Church School which will be functioning when 
pears in print. Calls have been made on the par- 
sf the children who will be enrolled and a number 
immspeople have volunteered to be teachers. Mem- 
if the work camp will serve as associate teachers 
/ work-camp faculty and students have been im- 
$1 with the interest, enthusiasm, and unusual co- 
jon displayed by the people of Nottingham. Not 
yave they been more than willing to comply with 
“quests, but they have been eager to donate gifts of 
siervice, money, and materialistic items voluntarily. 
¥tanding among the faculty have been the Rev. 
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formed, and Universalist, and from fraternal delegates 
from England, Scotland, Holland and Czechoslovakia. 
There was the Council sermon by Dr. Boynton @ferrill. 
There were the section meetings, whose reports formed 
a large part of the report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions — sections dealing with international affairs, reli. 
gious education, rural life, the church and race, church and 
state, and the missionary program. And there was fun, 
for on two evenings, after the regular program, there was 
an auction on the Chapel steps, where all sorts of things 
were sold, from a hula skirt from Hawaii to gallons of 
maple syrup from Vermont and an old silk hat from some- 
body’s attic. Prices were mostly fantastic, and all the 
proceeds went to the Committee for War Victims and 
Reconstruction. This reporter did not reach Oberlin 
until Monday morning, and so missed the addresses of the 
Moderator, the minister of the General Council, Dr. Doug- 
las Horton, and of several of the missionaries from other 
lands. 

About twenty-five hundred delegates and visitors at- 
tended this great and history-making Council meeting, 
about eleven hundred of them voting delegates. There 
were more present than could be seated in the college 
chapel, so seats were arranged outside, and across the 
street under the trees of the campus, and a loud speaker 
system carried the voices from inside to all who cared to 
hear, a privilege much appreciated on some of the stifl- 
ingly hot days late in the session. Congregational Christ- 
ians have a vision which leads them to strengthen their 
church so that it may better serve a needy world, and they 
have a vision of the world’s need. They are liberal in 
spirit and in theology, with a few exceptions, for scarcely 
a word was spoken that might not as well have been 
spoken in a Universalist or Unitarian gathering. There 
were a few of the old phrases in hymns that were sung 
and in some of the prayers, but through it all that spirit 
of tolerance of differences and that forward look, in social 
action and in religious service which is the very essence 
of liberalism. 


Carleton Fisher, Executive Director of the Universalist 
Service Committee; Mr. Roy McKorkle, Director of the 
Friends’ International Institutes; Mr. Arthur Morgan, 
former president of Antioch College and 1st Chairman of 
the TVA; the Rev. Dana Klotzle of Wellesley, Massa- 
chusetts; the Rev. George Spencer, Universalist Field 
worker in Massachusetts; and the Rev. Mounir Sa’adah, 
formerly of Damascus, Syria, and at present head of the 
History Department at the Woodstock Country School, 
and minister of the Universalist Church there. 


The delegates from Massachusetts at the work camp 
include: John Cummins, Winchester; Dean McKennon, 
Swampscott; Jean Norton, Winchester; Eva Shepherd, 
Peabody; Gladys White, Malden. Those from Vermont 
are: Mary Jean Burr, Rutland; and Kenneth Smith, 
Springfield. Boan Devine, another of the group, comes 
from North Olmstead, Ohio; Karl Achenbach from 
Towanda, Pennsylvania; and Doris Trafton from Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. 


The Elliott P. Joslin Camp For Diabetic Bc 


Mrs. Cyrus F. Springall presiding 


EVEN hundred and fifty Universalists and their 
S friends from five states journeyed to North Oxford 
and Chariton, Massachusetts, Saturday, June 26, for the 
opening of the season of the Clara Barton Camp for Dia- 
betic Girls and for the long anticipated dedication of the 
new Elliott P. Joslin Camp for Diabetic Boys on a hill- 
side in Charlton four and a half miles from the original 
camp. 

The clouds broke and the sun shone brightly as folk 
arrived from New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and New Hampshire for this significant 
double event. One hundred cars and two buses filled with 
Universalists came in time to enjoy the annual Flag Rais- 
ing Ceremony at the Clara Barton Camp. One bus 
brought thirty-four members of The Association of Uni- 
versalist Women of Haverhill, Massachusetts. The other 
bus brought twenty-four from Medford, Massachusetts. 
More cars loaded with friends and supporters of the work 
were added to the group at the Joslin Camp. 

Mrs. Holbrook Mulford, president of The Association 
of Universalist Women, presided at the flag raising cere- 
mony. The Invocation was cffered by the Rev. John E. 
Wood, Attleboro. Mrs. Edward P. Sherman, Camp Di 
rector, conducted the flag raising ceremony. Dr. Priscilla 
White, associate of Dr. Joslin and physician in charge 
at the Clara Barton Camp, spoke on “Our Todays and 
Tomerrows,” outlining the progress in diabetic medicine 
and relating that progress to the work of the Clara Bar- 
ton Camp. The Benediction was pronounced by the Rey. 
Philip R. Giles, Concord, New Hampshire. 

After a picnic lunch the entire party journeyed to the 
Elliott P. Joslin Camp at Charlton. Here, on a lovely hill 
beside a lake, 1oads have been built, a playing field graded 
and adequate buildings constructed, This near miracle 
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Group and Dining Hall 


lis Mai 


(as Dr. Joslin said) “transforming this wooded 
into an ideal camp in ten short months, several o 
were snowbound” was brought about by the indefd 
labors of Mrs. Cyrus F. Springall, Chairman of th 
betic Camps Committee; her husband; Frederick 
who gave the land for the camp; Arthur Laura 
who supervised the work; C. E. Roys, who gave 
counsel and advice and the associates and friend 
camp. | 
The Invocation was offered by Dr. Robert Cul 
Presiding at the dedication was Mrs. Springall. 
troduced Mrs. Holbrook Mulford who announc 
the seventy-five hundred dollar equipment fund < 
six thousand dollar maintainance fund which the 4 
tion had sought for the new camp were oversul 
This oversubscription enabled the Association t 
one extra cabin at each camp this year. 

Dr. Joslin, almost literally bubbling over with jo 
of the beginnings of the new camp and expreq 
hearty gratitude to all of the friends who made it J 
He spoke of his intention to name the new camp 
Morton the discoverer of ether and a native of 
That plan, however, had to be given up when | 
Mrs. Averill, in sending their check for thirty t 
dollars, did so on condition that the camp be na 
Elliott P. Joslin Camp. As Dr. Joslin said, “We } 
not send that check back.” Everyone present agri 
rejoiced in the suggestion for the name. 
~ Harold §S. Latham, president of The Uni 
Church of America brought the greetings of the 
Mr. Latham said: 

“For sixteen years and more The Association 
versalist Women has been engaged in a work of w 
entire Universalist denomination is very proud, 
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> and operation of the Clara Barton Diabetic Camp 
rls. Some of us remember with great pleasure the 
- beginnings of that Camp, and have watched with 
ig satisfaction its ever widening horizon and the 
nd more significant results of its endeavors. Now 
splendid accomplishment, which will, I know, in- 
still further with the years, is to be added another 
ae ae operating of the Elliott P. Joslin Camp 
betic Boys. 

my great p'easure, as president of The Universalist 
of America, to bring to The Association of Uni- 
t Women the official greetings of the denomination, 
nd congratulations on past achievements, and to 
high and confident hopes for the work in both 
in the years to come. 


fame of the Clara Barton Camp has spread through- 
world. I was asked about it not infrequently on 
ent trip to England, and I know that, had I been 
r foreign parts, I should have found the same 
dge of it. This fame has been due not to any ex- 
ary publicity given to the effort, but rather to the 
results obtained. And now that the A. U. W. is 
ung its work, I am sure that every Universalist 
rill be quickened, and many others too, by this liv- 
faonstration of the principles of our faith.” 


simple service of dedication was led by Alice Em- 
aylor, one time office secretary of The Association 
versalist Women and since its founding, an en- 
ic and loyal worker for the Diebetic Camp. 
eonard Carmichael, president of Tufts College was 
icipal speaker. He praised the work of the Uni- 
> Church through its women and told the audi- 
wre about the guest of honor, Dr. Joslin, than most 
ive known. Dr. Carmichael said in part: 

“e are so many specific reasons for pleasure at this 
on of the Elliott P. Joslin Camp that I am going 
hize what I have to say not in a set of paragraphs 
ler at the opening of a series of packages each one 
a will contain a special pleasure. 

so to pleasure package number one, now, as I see 
/ up in very gay ribbons: I am de'ighted that this 
% named for Dr. Elliott P. Joslin. Dr. Joslin is 
iv one of the greatest men in American medicine 
Chis means as a corollary that he is one of the 
men in modern America. This is true because 
jn medicine is one of the outstanding achieve- 
‘£ our age and race. Dr. Joslin, as many of you 
#s a graduate of Yale and of the Shefheld Scientific 
fof Yale. He is also a graduate of the Harvard 
| School. He has an honorary Master’s degree from 
hd he holds the honorary degree of Doctor of 
from Harvard. Since 1895 he has practiced medi- 
)Boston and for many years was a most distin- 
be: of the faculty of the great Harvard 
| School. It is significant that he began his teach- 
larvard in the field of physiological chemistry and 
ir became distinguished for his lectures in clinical 
"2. I say this fact is significant. It is so because 
ut his who'e life Dr. Joslin has brought a scien- 
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tist’s mind and especially a chemist’s mind to the solution 
of great problems of medicine and especially to problems 
of diabetes. But he has not been satisfied with the chem- 
istry of the body in his study of the cause and treatment of 
diabetes. He has wanted at all times to help the whole 
life of the patient before him. This all too rare concern 
for the total patient and his family is the mark of the great 
physician, and Dr. Joslin’s. greatful patients are numbered 
literally by the thousands and indirectly by the hundreds 
of thousands. And also and tn this he is again outstanding, 
he has wanted to prevent the worst aspects of the disease 
which, he knows best by its early diagnosis and so to pro 
tect others all through the world from the disastrous clin‘- 
cal deterioration that follows unchecked diabetes. We hea: 
a great deal about social medicine today, but Dr. Joslin 
is a man who has been practicing true humanitarian and 
social medicine throughout the years of his great and ac. 
tive services as a physician and a teacher of medicine. 

“In 1943 Dr. Joslin was awarded the Distinguished Ser- 
vice Medal of the American Medical Association. He is a 
Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
and of Benjamin Franklin’s own society, The American 
Philosophical Society held at Philadelphia for the Promo- 
tion of Useful Knowledge. He is a member of the Associa- 
tion of American Physicians and many other of the most 
distinguished professional societies of the world. In 1916 
Dr. Joslin first brought together reports of his own original 
investigations and his knowledge of other current facts 
concerning diabetes in his now famous book on the treat- 
ment of this disease. This authoritative book, known all 
over the world, is in its eighth edition. All of you can see 
why it is such a great pleasure to know that this camp has 
been named for this truly great man. He is an outstand- 
ing scientific physician, a great master of all aspects of a 
specially dread disease, a great humanitarian, and a won- 


derful friend. 


“But as I said at the beginning, I have other pleasure 
packages to open today. I am glad that this camp is lo- 
cated in Charlton, a town which was probably named for 
Sir Francis Charlton of England. I am most pleased be- 
cause Charlton was until 1775 a part of the town of Ox- 
ford. Oxford still bounds it on the East. Oxford is pos- 
sibly still the greatest name in the academic world, but the 
special reason that I am pleased that Charlton was once 
part of the town of Oxford is that in 1869 an important 
event occurred in this Massachusetts town. It was in that 
year that Dr. Elliott P. Joslin himself was born in the town 


‘of Oxford. From a medical point of view it is also in- 


teresting to note that in Charlton was born Dr. William 
T. G. Morton, the dentist who gave ether anesthesia to the 
world. 


“My third pleasure package is that this camp is to be op- 
erated by The Association of Universalist Women. This 
association for seventeen years has operated with outstand- 
ing success the Clara Barton Birthplace Camp in nearby 
North Oxford. Thus, The Association of Universalist 
Women has performed a great humanitarian service. By 
operating this camp for diabetic girls, the association has 
at the same time, with signs! success, honored the birth- 
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Dr. Priscilla White speaking at Clara Barton Camp. Seated, 
The Rev. John E. Wood and Mrs. Holbrook Mulford. 


place of a great Universalist woman, Clara Barton, who 
founded the American Red Cross and also served a great 
health cause. Dr. Joslin has been interested in this camp 
from its beginning, and Dr. Priscilla White, I am pleased 
to note, a graduate of the Tufts Medical School and the 
holder of an honorary degree of Doctor of Science from 
Tufts, has been directly concerned with its work. 


“The new companion camp which is being dedicated to- 
day will make a healthful summer possible for boys, just 
as the older camp has helped hundreds of diabetic girls 
who otherwise could not have known the health and rec- 
reation of a summer camp. I am personally especially 
pleased that The Universalist Church of America and The 
Association of Universalist Women, who have so long 
been interested in the camp for girls, are also to be active 
in the direction of the new Elliott P. Joslin Camp for 
Boys. Tufts College, with which I am associated, was 
founded in large part through the activity of The Univer- 
salist Church, and my own grandfather, Dr. Charles H. 
Leonard, the Universalist minister who founded Children’s 
Sunday and who was for many years the dean of the The- 
ological School at Tufts, would especially rejoice in this 
great new service for the health of children. Indeed, The 
Universalist Church has always been a Christian denom- 
ination which has given especial thought to the lives-of 
children. 


“One of the most outstanding pleasure packages of the 


ys 


day is found in the fact that $30,000 for the develop: 
the Elliott P. Joslin Camp was given by Dr. ar 
George G. Averill of Waterville, Maine. Dr. Averil 
I cannot help remarking, is another distinguished 
ate of the Tufts College Medical School and a gre; 
factor of Tufts and Colby Colleges and of man 
charities and philanthropies. It was Dr. and Mrs. 
themselves who insisted with their usual wisdom t 
camp which they had made possible be named the 
P. Joslin Camp. 7 


“It is also a pleasure package to note. that this | 
located in this beautiful rural country. Here, by th 
and near these hills, will be given a proper demon 
of the true popularization of medicine. This can 
show that effective modern medical care can be | 
to a large group of individuals while they are alsc 
ing the health-giving surroundings of the country, 


“A final pleasure package that I can open for yc 
point out that this camp is to be under the imi 
medical direction of Dr. Alexander Marble, one 
very distinguished physicians associated with Dr. 
staff. I am sure that Dr. Joslin himself, Mrs. Jos. 
Howard F. Root, Dr. Allen P. Joslin (parenthet 
must again brag a little and say a graduate of th 
Medical School), the son of Dr. Elliott Joslin, Dr. - 
White, and others, will co-operate with Dr. Mz 
making this great medical recreational and health 
ment a true success. | 


| 
“It is indeed a great thing that has been donc 
town of Charlton today. I am happy and honore} 
have been allowed to open with you some of the | 
packages that this day has brought. Today, a gred 
of some great people has become a reality. May thi 
P. Joslin Camp go on through countless years in i 
of bringing health and happiness to boys. May it 
blessings of the outdoors to youngsters who, but 
camp, might because of illness not know either t 
or the happiness of this countryside. 


“Those who see only bad in our modern age ard 
wrong by this demonstration of faith today. Here} 
science, Christian philanthropy, hard-headed « 
sense, and wise generosity have combined to br 
being a new agency for fundamental good in tht 
of 1948. Three cheers for the Elliott P. Joslin Camy 


future service to humanity!” 


This beautiful and well equipped camp has ant 
istration building, a large and beautifully appoint 
ing hall, a laboratory constructed of brick, a com 
infirmary and staff building, a building espec} 
babies and seven dormitory cabins. It has plenty 
and plenty of sun. An ample playing field an§ 
‘swimmin hole’. Already a fine staff has been as 
under the leadership of Nathaniel Parker and, b 
by the time this ‘is in type sixty-two diabetic boy 
enjoying the camp and learning to conquer 
disease with which ‘they are afflicted. 

__ Without apclogy this old reporter ends on an 
note. It is this; our women deserve not merely p 
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Cyrus Springhall, Mrs. Joslin, Dr. Joslin, Dr. Priscilla 
¢, Mrs. Holbrook Mulford, Rev. Philip R. Giles and Mrs. 
wd W. Sherman, Jr., Director, Elliott P. Joslin Camp. 


red support for their part of this work; Doctors 
and White deserve not only praise but unstinted 

for their great work. All Universalists have a re- 
jility for this labor of love. Let’s give more money 
ore support so that our camp people can cut down 
liting lists of boys and girls who suffer from dia- 
that they may have life, and have it more abun- 
j EHL. 


_ “God Bless Free Enterprise” 
| William Wallace Rose 


E of the happy characteristics of the capitalist sys- 
Pm under which Americans live and thrive is its 
ess to take a ribbing, something the totalitarians 
do. Hence the author of the following parody of 
lar song was not hunted down and liquidated for 
‘Ty, as his opposite number certainly would have 
ider communism. 
God bless Free Enterprise, system divine! 
Stand beside her, and guide her 
Just as long as the profits are mine. 
Dear old Wall Street, may she flourish, 
orporations, let them grow. 
od bless Free Enterprise, the status quo!” 
irst heard this amusing jingle bellowed forth by a 
f happy, carefree youngsters at a summer institute 
on. We can see them now; fat and sassy American 
lad in the rough-and-tumble oddments of clothing 
well-stocked wardrobes. These were not the only 
ly owned; it was from such homes that shiploads 
jas garments went overseas. 
se youngsters sang, they munched at cones or hot 
pr sipped cokes. Their daily spending on refresh- 
lone would equal the day’s pay of a laborer in 
unfree enterprise. They represented the best-fed, 
| people on earth. 
‘were smoking, and half-smoked butts littered the 
Cigarettes are a dime a dozen under free enter- 
socialist lands they are more precious than cur- 
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rency, and often take its place in business transactions. 

Moreover, these were high school youth; beneficiaries 
of the most extensive and most democratic system of free 
public education the world has ever known. Many will go 
to college, if they can get into one. If they can’t it will not 
be punishment for some political sin of their parents, but 
because more American families can afford a college ed- 
ucation for their children than the colleges can accommo- 
date. 

To cap it all, this satirical song, the brain-child of some 
fellow-traveler, was being sung by young liberals in re- 
ligion, whose freedom to worship God was in no wise 
restricted because they were of a minority and dissenting 
religious group. That privilege comes from the Bill of 
Rights, a law which capitalism has never sought to repeal 
but which is unheard of in regimented economies. 

And so we listened, amused, as these favored children of 
free enterprise vocally thumbed their noses at free enter- 
prise. And we said to ourselves, “Yes, God bless free enter- 
prise,” and joined in the singing. For if they were laugh- 
ing at the political and economic system which feeds and 
clothes and educates them, which gives them leisure for 
nonsense and pocket money for non-essentials, then surely 
an appreciator of that system could join in the fun. 

For this above all is the finest flower of the status quo 
we are asked to despise: it never takes itself too seriously, 
and holds nothing to be sacred but liberty! Yes, even the 
liberty of some to bite the hand that has kept from their 
wrists the shackles necessary to unfree enterprise! 

Addendum: — Interesting and sound in the main, 
Brother Rose, but it just is not “free enterprise”. Free 
enterprise in this complicated, mechanized, urbanized so- 
ciety would be impossible anarchy. Hence controls by 
management, labor unions, and government. Witness 
trade associations, interstate commerce commission, Avia- 
tion Authority, American Bankers Association, investment 
and banking laws, Pure Food and Drugs Act, Conserva- 
tion laws, and many more. What is it? Well, maybe it’s 
democracy in process of growing up. Anyhow we have 
confidence in it and we are for it and for its improvement 
for all our people black and white and yellow and red 
and Jew and Gentile and Catholic and Protestant. It’s 
America. Ye Stubborn Old Scribe. 


nL 
SUPPLIES FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 


Packages of food and clothing should be sent 
to the 
COLLECTION WAREHOUSE 
UNIVERSALIST 
31 EAST 35th STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


The Service Committee has shipping tags or 
stickers which it will furnish on application. 


CASH FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 
CASH for the purpose of buying food should 
be sent directly to THE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH OF AMERICA, 16 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Faith Of Our Fathers 


Man Reaches Ever Higher 


In-all ages some men have sensed the higher good be- 
fore the mass sensed it, and they have longed that man- 
kind as a whole might know it. The centuries have given 
the world great souls as prophet seers; the centuries have 
given the world the type of men who, if they become the 
majority, will bring in the age of peace and the kingdom 
of righteousness. Through these the level of all has risen 
a few degrees, and then other dreamers have dreamed. 
They have been Joels prophesying even in dark periods 
that “the Lord shall pour out his spirit on all flesh and 
young men and maidens shall see visions.” In the heart 
of man is the foreshadowing of finer realities. Man and 
mankind are never content with what is. It has been this 
unquenchable desire for better, finer, truer things that has 
been the starting point on the way to a realization. Moses 
saw a promised land in vision and started towards it; 
Columbus dreamed of a way to India and found America; 
Pasteur dreamed of finding methods to prevent the blight 
of the grapes of France and found a new mastery of germ 
reactions; Dolbear dreamed of telephones without wires 
and in time men marched ahead and gave the radio. The 
fact grows clearer that worth-while adventures move in 
long processions—that one mastery makes easier the tak- 
ing of another and a finer master, and makes the finer the 
surer. 

—Lee S$. McCollester The Splendid Adventure of Civiliza- 


tion. 


The Pressing Needs 


What do we need in order to secure the future? In 
order to justify our claim to be one of the agencies for lift- 
ing mankind into the light of God? 

First of all we need a genuine revival of religion. 

Do not mistake me. I do not mean anything wild or 
extravagant or demonstrative. I do not mean anything 
merely emotional or hysterical. I mean the realization that 
the chief business of man is religion; and that religion is 
the one business of the Church. Many laymen and some 
ministers among us still resent the suspicion of being too 
religious. A friend of mine one of our retired clergymen, 
not long ago attended a funeral not a thousand miles from 
Minneapolis. When he reached the house he was taken 
aside by a member of the family and furnished with some 
data concerning the deceased. At last he said: “Is this 
all you have to tell about your father? What were his 
religious convictions?” “He had none,” was the serious 
reply; “He was a Universalist.” To the average mind, I 
suppose that just about represents the situation: A Uni- 
versalist is a person without religious convictions. 

We need a more complete consecration of our resources. 
We need a laity as well as a clergy who believe that we 
have a future, and who are willing to work for it and pay 
for it, as well as pray for it. 

There are those who say, “The work is going to be 
done; others will take it up even if we do not. What differ- 
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“Let There Be Light” | 


ence does it make?” Do not be too sure that the 
modifying the world’s religious thought is going 
out the Universalist Church. That is not so cert 
the sun look down upon a half-melted glacier 
“Now I can retire from business!” One thing I k 
only one—that is, that the work will go on, is bot 
on, if we are faithful to our great trust. 


Marion D. Shutter, Minneap 


Has Faith Collapsed 


So you want God to show us how a man can 
man and not hit back when another hits him 
shown you. He shows you through the example 
and his immediate followers how it is possibl 
without war. Do you know why they persec 
early Christians? Because they took Jesus seric 
refused to kill each other. They would not fight a 
They preferred to be killed rather than kill. Ther 
that Jesus meant what he said, that he was a real 
to be followed by real men. And if the Christiar 
many facing the Christians of France and Eng 
Russia to-day really believed in the example whic 
fess to admire, they would pitch their guns 
trenches and rush forward to clasp each other by 
And if we here in America really accepted the - 
the manliest man who ever lived instead of the 
of the man who is preaching the strenuous life, 
claiming preparation for bloodshed and gloryins 
force as the saviour of the nation, we would not | 
about increasing our army to two hundred thous 
four hundred thousand, and then a million and 
versal conscription, about spending ninety per ce: 
of seventy per cent, as now, of the national res 
war, that we may have peace, we should be exe 
selves for the preparation of the things that 
peace. So you want an example of how a man x 
at peace under the greatest difficulties. God has 
that. What more? | 


You say this is only the example of one man. 
the example of a nation of men. Well, the re 
Switzerland has lived at peace with its neigh 
hundred years. “Very small,” you say. Well, the’ 
and growing nations of Canada and the Uni 
have lived side by side without conflict for a hune 
“Not enough,” say you? Well, then, forty-e: 
pendent commonwealths are living side by sid 
and submitting the differences that arise to the 
Court of the United States of America. Can y! 
that God has been trying to read to the worl. 
Switzerland and Canada and the United State 


and valuable lessons as he has ever taught thi 
estine. | 


Frank Oliver Hall, New York City, Nover: 
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niversalist Ministers’ 
Work Camp 


mond J. Baughan 


NE of the most significant ventures of the Universalist 
fellowship was initiated on July 7 at Murray Grove, 
7 Jersey. Here, where Thomas Potter built the {i st 
ersalist Church with his own hands, a group of us 
for ten days to work with hands, mind, and spirits 
e first work camp for ministers in our history. 
ve Work Camp idea is capturing our imagination as 
of the most promising educational movements of our 
. Already our Service Department has set two such 
scts for young people in action. Believing the idea 
s understanding and promotion, it was the happy 
ght of Dr. Clinton L. Scott that the ministers of our 
ch should know more about them and have the ex- 
ence of sharing in one. Careful preparation brought 
st thirteen of us together. All of us are of one mind 
it was one of the most refreshing and rewarding ex- 
ences we have ever had. We came to know one 
her in a way we could not have done at formal con- 
jons or in the artificial life of retreats. Our reserves 
> broken down and our hidden depths exposed as 
Mary conversation could never do. We were not just 
ng, but putting our bodies at work; using our muscles 
task of significant meaning. 
was our good fortune to have the Rev. Albert Q. 
y among us who served as our chef. His skill in man- 
g a budget and preparing a meal could not be sur- 
2d. 
1e six-thirty morning call of the Rev. Ray Sabin, “That 
is here again”, brought us all to breakfast at seven. 
it wakened him is the mystery of Murray Grove! By 
athirty we were all on the job. Each of us was as- 
sd a project with freedom to change to a different 
We scraped the rust from three fire escapes and gave 
1 a coat of paint. We built a coal bin and cleaned the 
t of rubbish and ashes. We painted three sets of steps 
the front porch. The damaged end of the back porch 
rebuilt and the floor was painted. We scrubbed the 
s of the dining room, living room, and the kitchens 
ie Murray Grove House and the Ballou House. The 
en in the Murray Grove House was painted. The 
3 of the screened in porch were cleaned. Leaves and 
ish were raked from the grounds and burned. Old 
Ps were removed. Branches were trimmed from the 
. The National Memorial Cemetery was cleaned and 
= presentable. The letters of the monument celebrat- 
he meeting of Murray and Potter were lightened and 
e readable. Trellises were built and the shrubbery 
uunding the Ballou House and the Potter House was 
med. 


good part of the afternoons was devoted to recreation. 
= of us fishermen learned a painful lesson after throw- 
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ing one hundred and fifty sea squab back into the bay be- 
cause we did not know what a catch we had. But the next 
day, we made up for the loss. 


Evenings got us down to serious discussions of work 
camps now in operation, the educational theory behind 
them, the coming conference on faith and order, the new 
educational department of The Universalist Church of 
America, the clarification of liberalism and its mission in 
our world. At nine-thirty we gathered for meditation. On 
one occasion, the Rev. Kenneth Patton read to us from his 
book The Visitor and Hello Man. On another evening, 
the Rev. Harmon Gehr played-his violin. Usually our de- 
votions were conducted after the fashion of the Friends’ 
quiet meeting, made the more meaningful because we 
had been working together. None of us will soon forget 
that last evening when we sat in darkness watching the 
burning piles of leaves as we talked of matters close to our 
hearts. 

We are determined that this movement will carry on. 
Plans are being shaped for regional work camps for min- 
isters across the country. The thirty ministers present 
from eight states were: Dr. Clinton L. Scott, Rev. Albert 
Q. Perry, Rev. Earle T. McKinney, Rev. Albert C. Niles, 
Rev. Ray Sabin, Rev. Kenneth L. Patton, Rev. Raymond 
J. Baughan, Rev. Albert F. Harkins, Rev. Horton Col- 
bert, Rev. Carleton M. Fisher, Rev. Emerson S. Schwenk, 
Dr. Donald K. Evans, Rev. Harmon M. Gehr. Young 
Elliott Gehr was with us for two days and did his fair 
share of work ably. 


The Scratch Pad 


“Uncle Sam” Milburn quotes Dr. Bisbee, one time 
editor of THe Curistian Leaper as writing this edi- 
torial squib “What is so rare as a rare day in June!” 
That must have been during some previous rainy 
New England spring. 
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Reactions Of Our Readers 


Education Must Be Freed 
From Authoritarianism 
To the Editor: : 

To recognize that there are “Present Day Threats to Liberal- 
‘sm” (Page 203) places before us the problem of finding the 
basic cause of these threats. This is found in the fact that our 
liberal leaders have failed to discover the fundamental force that 
developed the freedom to think differently from. the traditional 
mass. All recognize that liberalism is the result of the freedoms 
developed in our pioncering society of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries; but what was that force in that society that re- 
sulted in these freedoms instead of the people forming the same 
rigid traditional type of thinking and practices that prevailed in 
the established society of Europe. What was the essential new 
factor? 

it was the new type of intellectual activity that resulted from 
so large a percentage of the people being obliged to engage in pro- 
ductive work and the development of processes fitted to the new 
materials and conditions of society. So compelling was this de- 
mand on a society that had to produce for itself substantially 
everything, that to provide these things became a first claim 
upon nearly every able bodied citizen; and above all else, each 
person was forced to contribute his share not only of muscle but 
also of mind, not only to work but to work in the most effective 
manner. 

For the first time down the ages, large numbers found them- 
selves forced to use their minds to determine the best ways of 
producing an article or satisfying a need by comparing a variety 
of ideas or practices as brought together from many different 
countries with their different types of tools and processes as they 
had been used in the home land. Thus was accomplished by sheer 
force of circumstances the change from the authoritarian to the 
scientific methods in productive employments. This change in 
the thinking of the producing class that in the early days included 
nearly all adults could not be kept from carrying over into all 
the thinking of nearly all the people, except those employed in 
the few colleges and in the ministry who lived apart from the 
productive activities of the new intellectual life. 

Soon the application of the scientific method, forced by the 
ever improving scientific industry, began to question the estab- 
lished form of government and a new nation with new ideals was 
established. They called it a democracy and for the first time 
down the ages the people were expected to select their rulers 
from their own equals, and to develop the laws which they were 
to obey. 

Then, almost spontaneously throughout the land, developed 
the idea that if we were to have a government depending upon 
the use of the scientific method we must have schools for all the 
children of all the people. No. one suggested that the colleges 
be given this task for it was generally recognized that they were 
as thoroughly committed to the authoritarian method as when 
Roger Bacon had spent his life to get them to take up the scien- 
tific method and without success as he stated at the close of his 
life. 

The people were generally united in their purpose to establish 
schools to teach their children to think as they were able to think 
regardless of the college ideals and even the college opposition 
to education for all the people. In the meantime, some were 
applying the scientific method to the long established religious 
beliefs and many changes were taking place among which was 
the development of the Universalist Church. 

For about a century, this new type of schools to support the 
new type of intellectual activity needed by scientific industry and 
the new type of government continued to develop under the 
control of people who were forced in their employments to use 
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the new type of thinking and this nation became know 
most progressive and the most prosperous nation in th 
and the most liberal in its thinking along all lines 1 
religion. 

Then, about the time I became interested in school af 
colleges discovered that they were not sharing in this ¢ 
vance, that their graduates were not able to secure pos 
competition with those coming up through the new 
schools. They would not admit that they were living 
educating for a past age. Instead they assumed that th 
ignorant people” were unable to provide a proper educé 
themselves and began a definite organized attempt to for 
the people their authoritarian type of education, the v 
the people had established the public schools to escape. 

For many years this college domination of the public 
was opposed privately and publicly, by individuals and _ 
schools and by several organizations as I know from | 
personal experience that covers most of these years. The 
with the aid of some of the churches, finally won and hi 
made substantially all the schools from kindergarten 
graduate including both technical and mechanic arts sche 
form to the authoritarian type of education. This fact 
erally recognized and a considerable number of promin 
cators have written opposing this authoritarian type of ec 

We are now beginning to recognize the fact that a fre 
cannot rest upon an authoritarian type of education. Ou 
churches are beginning to fear that something is threateni 
position; ‘but they do not appear to realize that this oppo 
liberalism results from our public schools having been for 
to the authoritarian type of education, that we are in fact 
back to another dark age; as the resukt of the colleges f 
type of education upon the people that belongs to a long | 

What can be done about this “threatening” situation 
too important a matter to -be handled hastily or careless: 
first step is for present leaders to take a definite consider 
this problem, discuss it earnestly and as fully as possibl 
ever two or more are met together. They must search 
bring into these discussions those who have some definit 
standing of this problem. When such an interest is tak 
ent leaders will be surprised at how much has already bees 
plished to overcome this forcing back of the public schoo 
days of Roger Bacon and how much is available to sur 
scientific method in our schools. They will also find m 
sons able and willing to aid in returning the schools 
original purpose. | 

The threat to liberalism is the same as the threat to de 
and all those freedoms that developed from our pioneerins 
It can be overcome only as we return to a type of public ; 
in harmony with the intellectual activities essential 4 
society. : 


Lundys Lane, Pa. Frank Hell 


Also The “Missus” 
To the Editor: 

There are two Moultons in Dolgeville. 

Your clever editorial, lauding Clinton A. for his 
and persistent pastorate, was fully justified. Indeed, “the 
never been told.” | 

It would have been fine if space had allowed you | 
paragraph about Ida L., his companion, counselor and cot 
A minister’s daughter and a minister’s wife, this ladys 
end faithfulness has made Troy, Linesville, Salisbury C 
Dolgeville better places in which to live. Moreover in) 


ganizations of her Church she has served with visio 
and power, 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


George E. | 
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